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attitude and excessive interference in the affairs
of continental nations, which characterised the
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. Experience
had shown that a policy of complete isolation was
detrimental to British interests, and might even
be fraught with more danger to the peace of the
world than one of undue interference. A happy
and rational mean between the two extremes had
been found by Lord Salisbury, whose foreign
policy was approved by many Liberals, and was
even vaunted by Mr. Gladstone himself. More
than this, the defeats which British arms and
policy had of late years sustained in South Africa,
and, still more, the mismanagement of the affairs
of the Soudan, had left a deep impression on the
mind of the British nation. It was discovered
that the indecision of a weak Government, which
did not know its own mind, might be more danger-
ous to the interests of peace than the decisive
action of a relatively strong Government, which
allowed all the world to know that the dignified
and rational defence of British interests abroad
formed an essential part of its political pro-
gramme. A breach of the peace in the Soudan
ha<J been caused by an excessive desire to throw
off legitimate responsibilities which might per-
Jaaps have led to warlike operations. A stern
^cogitiition of facts was better than the most
pacific intentions. Recent experience had shown